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Administration of College Teachers’ Salaries 
By HENRY G. BADGER and HERBERT C. MAYER * 


HE SUCCESS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

in meeting its obligations to society rests chiefly 
on the ability and resourcefulness of its faculty and 
administrative officers. To get and to keep a well- 
qualified staff, the salary scale must be adequate 
and it must be equitably administered. 

College administrators, their faculties depleted 
by the demands of the Armed Services and industry 
during the war, have been hampered in their search 
for available replacements from the graduate schools 
by the severe reduction in war-time enrollments of 
those schools. A further complication has been the 
burden of trying to keep salaries at an attractive 
level during a period of rapid increase in the cost of 
living. 

While the attractiveness of the salary offered a 
college teacher is directly related to the cost of living, 
it is influenced by the levels of salary payments in 
other institutions and in other occupations in which 
the teacher might be qualified to serve. It has, 
therefore, seemed important to have information 
available on current institutional policies in the 
administration of faculty salaries. 


Method of This Study 


The Division of Higher Education sent out, on 
January 24, 1947, a circular letter of inquiry to the 
1,700 institutions listed in the Educational Directory 
(Part 3), published annually by the Office of Educa- 
tion. This inquiry asked for a copy of the available 
statutes and regulations governing salaries. Informa- 
tion was specifically asked for on such points as: 





*Mr. Badger is Research Assistant; at the time of this study, 
Dr. Mayer was Specialist in State-Wide Programs in the Division 
of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education. 


(1) Arrangements for relating salaries to prepara- 
tion or degrees, length of tenure, academic rank, 
research contributions, and the like. 

(2) Minimum and maximum salaries for each 
rank, if such have been established. 

(3) Number of salary payments during the year, 
and the time of such payments. 

(4) Required deductions from salaries for retire- 
ment, life insurance, or other purposes. 

(5) Administrative agency or officers responsible 
for determining the salary to be paid a new staff 
member or the amount of promotion to be given one 
already at the institution. 

A statement was also requested describing any 
deviation from established policy regarding salaries 
during the present emergency. 

Regional distribution of the 642 institutions from 
which information was received approximates that of 
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the entire group listed in the Directory, although the 
South has a slightly lower percentage than the other 
parts of the Nation. Institutions holding the highest 
levels of accreditation are represented by a consider- 
ably larger percentage of returns than institutions 
having no regional or Nation-wide accreditation. 
The percentage of the publicly controlled institutions 
responding is larger than the percentage of those 
under denominational or private control. In both 
publicly controlled and privately controlled groups 
the large universities have a higher percentage of 
returns than is shown for other types of institutions. 
In general, therefore, the institutions included in this 
study tend to be somewhat above the average for the 
Nation in both quality and size. There is, neverthe- 
less, a good representation of all types of institutions.’ 

The reporting institvtions include 23 attended pre- 
dominantly by Negroes. Analysis of the data indi- 
cates that race of students in attendance is not an 
important factor in determining salary policies; all 
institutions are, therefore, considered in this study 
without reference to this characteristic. A special 
study, made from these data regarding practices in 
institutions attended by Negroes, has been reported 
elsewhere.? Included in the reporting institutions 
are 83 which offer engineering curricula approved by 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. 
A study of the data from those institutions was re- 
ported by Armsby.’ 


Regulations on Salary Administration 


Of the 642 institutions replying, relatively few have 
published formal regulations on the subject of staff 
salaries. Most of the institutions responded to the 
inquiry in a memorandum or letter prepared by an 
administrative officer, covering the points on which 
information was requested. Most of the formal regu- 
lations submitted came from teachers colleges, which 
seem to have developed specific legislation on the 
administration of salaries more commonly than have 
other types of institutions. Many college officers, 
especially in the larger institutions, expressed the 
conviction that the interests of the individual faculty 
member and institution can be best served when 


1 Statistical tables showing these and other data not presented here in detail 
have been mimeographed and will be sent to any interested person on request. 

2 Badger, Henry G., “Salary Trends and Policies.” In: Proceedings of th, 
Eighth Meeting of the Association of Business Officers in Schools for Negroese 
1947. 

* Armsby, Henry H., 4 Study of College Teaching Salaries. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Office of Education, 1947. 3 p. mimeo. 
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there are no established, rigid regulations concerning 
salaries. 


Factors Considered in Determining Salaries 


Almost half of the institutions replying made no 
reference to the factors concerned in determining 





salaries, or stated plainly that they made no attempt 
to relate specific qualifications to salaries in a formal | 
way. Others stated that they had no established | 
plan but that they did consider certain factors. A 
total of 493 institutions reported one or more of 8 
factors in sufficient numbers to justify tabulation. 
These factors are shown in Table I. 
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Table |.—Factors considered by institutions of higher 
education in determining faculty salaries 














Num- j 
eae ber of 7 ' 
Institu- Total 
tions 
I. Number of institutions furnishing data on 
ha eds t. skis neck ke 493 100 | 
II. Factors considered: ' 
a iil Sciacca en baiaentn 371 75 
2. PONBEN OF SET VICE... .- 5-22 wee 332 67 | 
3. Years of preparation......._._____-. 264 54] 
Sg eee Me 48 | 
5. Research contributions. -__________- | 154 31 : 
6. Teaching ability.........-____.__-- |. 2 28 | 
7. Professional growth.............--- 71 14 
8. Nonprofessional experience____-__-_-- 57 12 
PE ichnrinuwtintacwnes -aebaieceain’ 50 10! 
| 








In most institutions consideration is given to more 
than one factor. Actually, the total of factors listed 
by the 493 institutions is 1,673, which is an average 
of 3.4 per institution reporting. 

The larger numbers of institutions reporting the 
first 5 factors may be due in part to the suggestion of 
these factors as examples in the letter of inquiry. 
There is little doubt, however, that they are among 
the factors most commonly considered in accrediting 
procedures. The heading “Others” includes such 
items as sex of staff member (reported by 12 institu 
tions), number of dependents (reported by 8 insti- 
tutions), cost of living, interest in community proj- 
ects, capacity for leadership, judgment of trustees, 
evaluation of faculty, and other factors reported by 
smaller numbers of institutions. 
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‘ing The first 4 factors in the order of listing in table I 


are objective and easily measurable from a quantita- 
tive standpoint. The fifth factor (research contribu- 
tions), while not completely objective, is also 
> no | susceptible of quantitative measurement. It is not 
1ing | until the sixth factor (teaching ability), is reached 
mpt | that a purely subjective criterion is introduced; 
mal | significantly only about 1 out of every 4 institutions 
hed | replying to this part of the inquiry reports that this 
| factor is given consideration. Professional growth, 





salaries are based on recognized factors, those factors 
generally tend to be objective and quantitative in 
character. 


Salary Schedules 


Of the 642 schools replying, 465 (or 72 percent) 
reported some form of salary scale; 133 stated they 
had no salary schedule; and 44 did not specify any in 
their returns. Some of these last 2 groups stated 
that each case was considered on its merits, while 
others frankly admitted that it was a case of indi- 









































of 8} another subjective factor, comes next with 1 out of vidual bargaining. Many of these indicated that 
10M. | every 7 institutions. Thus it appears that when _ they used rough patterns for salary levels. 
Table Il._—Median ranges of faculty salary schedules,’ 1946-47, in 465 institutions of higher education 
gher | } , 
= Instructor — —_ eee: Professor 
ment Item 
—e Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
oon 
tal 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Aut INsTITUTIONS: 
100} = Over-all ranges._.....___.------- Se $900 | $4, 800 | $1,300 | $5, 800 | $1, 600 | $7, 200 | $1,600 | $15,000 
io iinin nu oink nciha adie aaadinwcnaiee 2,000 | 2,800; 2,700; 3,500| 3,200! 3,900; 3,800 4, 800 
75) Recions: 
BR eer aoe ae Se me 2,700 | 3,200} 3,000; 3,900] 3,800| 4,900} 4,300 5, 800 
54 i EN ee er SNE RCT Cee. Te 2,200 | 3,000} 3,000} 3,800} 3,600| 4,600| 4,400 5, 000 
48 SSO eh 6 viciiés satininn <teinnteiecncapns 2,000 | 2,800; 2,500} 3,400] 3,000] 3,800; 3,600 4, 400 
31 I Re ene ea See ee 2,000 | 2,600; 2,400; 3,000; 2,600; 3,200; 3,000 4, 000 
28 SSL LTE LIAL POLE, 1,900 | 2,500} 2,500} 3,500} 3,100} 3,900] 3,600 4, 700 
4 nko niccustnssnaeudgsiaiendeeeen 1,800 | 2,400} 2,400| 2,700} 3,000; 3,500; 3,400 4, 100 
mn | Wee Coie eos ee A eh 2,100 | 2,600} 2,400} 3,100] 3,000} 3,600] 3,600] 4,200 
Be MINNA esas dA Ga tilcansncin baited’ 2,000 | 2,600| 2,600} 3,300} 3,200| 4,000] 3,600} 5,000 
~- Pi inwiccdtctuden bid tidssincenihcéess Ge inkeann dats 2,200 | 3,000} 3,000; 3,600; 3,500} 3,900; 3,700 4, 800 
ACCREDITATION: 
Association of American Universities....._..___.____- 2,000 | 3,000| 2,800; 3,600] 3,300| 4,200; 4,000 5, 500 
MOT! — Regional associations.............----------------- 2,000} 2,500} 2,400] 3,100] 2,900] 3,600| 3,400] 4,300 
listed} Professional SRR TER eee ee 2,400 | 3,100} 3,000} 4,100} 3,800} 5,000} 4,300 5, 800 
Ss “See ORG d clita cinta dimdewaee deus 2,000 | 2,800) 2,400} 3,200; 2,700| 3,500} 3,000 4, 500 
| Types or InstrTuTIONS 
g the Publicly controlled: 
aati Universities. ................-..........-.....--.| 2,100 | 3,200] 2,900] 4,200| 3,500] 5,000; 4,100 6, 400 
ong Colleges—Arts and sciences.........-.-..-------- 2,000] 3,200] 2,500} 3,700] 3,100} 4,300] 4,000] 4,800 
juiry. Professional and technical schools... __...._______- 2,400 | 3,000} 3,000| 3,900| 3,600} 4,500] 4,200 5, 600 
mong EE OT ae OE eT eT 2,300 | 3,200} 3,000; 4,000| 3,800| 5,000} 4,100 5, 000 
Jiting Ns 5 sind etd Kay waraieeslace 1,900 | 2,400} 2,500} 3,000} 3,000| 3,600; 3,600 4, 200 
such Privately controlled: 
‘ SLOPE TOOL TE I 2,200 | 3,000; 3,000; 4,000; 3,500; 4,500| 4,500 6, 000 
St | ©—_—Colleges—Arts and eciences............---..------ 2,000} 2,500} 2,400] 3,000] 2,800| 3,500} 3,300| 4,000 
instl- Professional and technical schools... .__....------- 2,400 | 3,000] 3,000} 4,000] 4,000] 5,000| 4,400} 6,000 
proj- Cees WIT, 6 si ivi iin cites venice divheitio iiibbizdlecwensiciisiacasdlonsanadlaenesesdnae 
stees, eT Ty eee ae eee 28 | Be tieics. 2,600 | 2,800 | 2,800 3, 000 
ed by 
1 Ranges from the median of minimum salaries to the median of maximum salaries. 
2 Includes normal schools. 
+ Data on privately controlled teachers colleges and normal schools not received in sufficient amount to justify tabulation. 
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The data compiled on salary schedules include only 
full-time teachers in the usually recognized academic 
ranks, i. €., instructors, assistant professors, associate 
professors, and professors. A few returns gave salary 
schedules for heads of departments, deans, and in- 
structors, but the number of such reports was not 
sufficient to justify tabulation. Salaries reported by 
schools served by members of religious orders do not 
include the remuneration of nonsalaried staff mem- 
bers, but do include lay teachers in such schools. 
The salaries reported do not include extra return for 
administrative duties, summer session or extension 
class teaching, or outside work. 

Table II shows the median ranges of salaries 
scheduled for each rank. The data are grouped by 
various type of institutions. 

A faculty salary schedule is typically set up in 
terms of a range between two extremes, showing 
the lowest and the highest salary that is to be paid 
for each category of faculty members. The data 
presented in table II were prepared by first making 
a distribution of the minimum salaries reported by 
the institutions for a given rank, and then determin- 
ing the median of the distribution. Similarly the 
maximum salaries for the given rank, as reported 
by the institutions, were thrown into a distribution 
and the median determined. The median indicates 
the point above which (and below which) half the 
institutions fall. For example, in half the institu- 
tions the lowest salary scheduled for an instructor is 
$2,000 or more, and half the institutions schedule a 
maximum salary of $2,800 or more for instructors. 

It must be clearly understood that the data of 
table II relate only to salary schedules and not to 
salaries actually paid. For example, if an institu- 
tion reports that its salary schedule calls for a 
minimum of $2,000 and a maximum of $2,800 for 
instructors, the data do not indicate how many 
instructors are paid the minimum and how many 
are paid the maximum. ‘Two institutions that re- 
port exactly the same maximum and the same 
minimum salaries on their schedule for instructors 
may actually have a very different average salary 
for faculty members of that rank; one may have most 
of the instructors on salaries near the minimum 
while the other has most of them at or near the 
maximum for the rank. It is, therefore, impossible 
to infer from these data what the actual salary 
payments are, on the average, to faculty members 
in any rank or in any grouping of institutions. 
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The tabulation shows only the ranges of scheduled 
salaries. 

Another caution must be observed in interpreting 
the data of table IJ. The medians are based on 
numbers of institutions, not on numbers of faculty 
members. No weighting is applied to account for 
the fact that some institutions have more faculty 
members than others. Hence the data cannot be 


interpreted to indicate the number of faculty | 


members for whom certain salary ranges are es- 
tablished. The data can be interpreted only as 
indicating the tendency of institutions to establish 
certain salary policies, and not as the number of 
faculty members affected by those policies. Again, | 
the data cover entire institutions and do not distin- 





guish between schools and divisions. It is, therefore, 
possible that ranges or medians of salaries in certain | 
professional schools will differ somewhat from those | 
shown in table II. 


Variations in Scheduled Salaries 


The over-all ranges of salaries, shown in table II | 
are extreme for every rank, and the difference | 
between the extremes increases with the level of the | 
rank. Instructors in the best-paying institution | 
may reach a salary level of $4,800, which is three 
times the amount recognized as the lower limit for a 
full professor in the institution having the lowest | 
salary scale for that rank, i. e., $1,600. Too much | 
significance should not be attached to the data for 
over-all ranges of salaries, because the maximum 
and minimum in each case represent conditions in 
only a very small number of institutions. : 

In the regional classification, the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and Pacific States have the highest 
salary schedules; medians for scheduled salaries | 
are lowest in the East South Central and West! 
North Central States. The medians for the in-/ 
stitutions on the list of the Association of American | 
Universities and for the institutions accredited by | 
professional associations are distinctly higher than’ 
those of the regionally accredited and nonaccredited | 
groups. Publicly controlled institutions show no/ 
consistent differences from privately controlled | 
institutions except in the colleges of arts and sciences, 
where the maximum for each rank is markedly 
better in the publicly controlled institutions; there 
are, however, relatively few colleges of arts and 
sciences under public control. The medians for 
the junior colleges are considerably below the levels 
of all other categories of institutions. This is to be 
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expected because the junior college does not require 
the type of scholars that the university or other 
degree-granting institution must have for the teach- 
ing of advanced and highly specialized courses. 

The data of table II may be compared with the 
statistics on faculty salaries reported by Charles 
Hoff, Finance Secretary, University of Omaha, at 
the meeting of the Central Association of College 
and University Business Officers in Chicago, on May 
8, 1947. His study of 158 institutions shows that 
the median for salaries of professors falls just below 
$4,000; associate professors, $3,500; assistant pro- 
fessors, $3,100; and instructors between $2,400 and 
$2,500. Mr. Hoff’s study relates to salaries actually 
paid, rather than to the salary schedule. His med- 
ians, however, fall within the median range of maxi- 
mums atid minimums for scheduled salaries in each 
rank, as found in the present study. 


Number and Time of Salary Payments 

The replies on methods of paying salaries reveal 
that with few exceptions payments cover the regular 
academic year, with extra remuneration for summer- 
school teaching and other outside work. The few 
institutions that pay for a 12-month period, arrang- 
ing for study, research, consulting, and vacation 
during the weeks the faculty member is not teaching, 
do not report salaries appreciably better than similar 
institutions that pay for service only during the 
academic year. 

Approximately half the institutions make salary 
payments only during the academic year, while the 
faculty member is actually on duty. An almost 
equal number spread the salary payments through- 
out the entire calendar year. The latter practice 
seems to be growing in favor. 

An overwhelming majority of the institutions 
pay salaries monthly. The only other arrangement 
reported is the payment of salaries semimonthly. 


Other Provisions 

Of the 642 institutions replying to the inquiry, 
324 (or just over 50 percent) require some participa- 
tion in established retirement plans; an additional 
59 (or 9 percent) make such participation optional. 
Some form of health or life insurance is required at 
54 institutions (8 percent of the total) and 139 
others (22 percent) make this optional.! 

Detailed data not published here show that the 
percentage of institutions offering retirement and 





Statistical tables showing these and other data not shown here in detail have 
been mimeographed and will be sent to any interested person on request. 
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insurance protection is greatest in the Mountain and 
Pacific States and least in the East South Central 
and East North Central areas. In like manner, the 
institutions with Nation-wide accreditation offer 
this protection most commonly, and those with no 
accreditation least commonly. It is more frequently 
available in publicly controlled institutions than in 
those under private control and in large universities 
than in small schools. 

Data on other privileges accorded faculty mem- 
bers are scattered. It appears, however, that about 
1 institution in 9 over the country offers some sort 
of a cost of living bonus. In the few cases where 
the amounts of these bonuses are stated, they are 
not in excess of 5 to 10 percent of the base salary. 
Houses or apartments, meals (either free or at 
reduced rates), and other aids are reported in so few 
institutions that they deserve no more than passing 
mention. Sabbatical leave is offered in only about 
2 percent of the institutions. 

Administrative Officers or Agencies 
Determining Salaries 

From data concerning officers and agencies which 
have to do with the determination of salaries, it 
appears that in 140 of the 642 institutions replying 
to the questionnaire, the division or department 
head is concerned. In 208 institutions the dean, 
and in 450 the president has responsibility. The 
business officer is consulted at 48 institutions and a 
faculty committee is consulted at 68. In only 343 
institutions does the board of trustees carry this 
responsibility. At 19 institutions (all of them city 
junior colleges), the city superintendent of schools; 
and at 46 institutions (29 of which are public teachers 
colleges) State boards of education determine salaries. 
In most institutions there is a chain of responsibility 
involving more than one officer. These data, there- 
fore, must be viewed with extreme caution. In the 
first place, they do not indicate the flow of responsi- 
bility; and, in the second place, it seems possible 
that some institutions replying to this part of the 
request for data did not specify officers whose respon- 
sibility was considered by them to be obvious. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact here is that in 
10 percent of the cases a committee of the faculty 
has some kind of authority on this subject. Whether 
this authority is final or merely recommendatory is 
not shown in the data; neither is there evidence as 
to whether this percentage is larger or smaller than 
it has been in previous years. It is, however, a 
subject worthy of further notice as time goes on. 
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Conservation Education Laboratory 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE’s 1947 Summer Ses- 
sion, cooperating with the School of Agriculture and 
the School of Mineral Industries, again conducted 
the Pennsylvania Conservation Education Labora- 
tory for Teachers. Various civic and service organi- 
zations offered scholarships to the 70 teachers at- 
tending the 3-weeks sessions. Various departments 
of the State government also helped underwrite 
the Laboratory. 

Students were teachers from primary grades 
through high school and from urban and rural areas, 
with previous education ranging from those with 
partial college preparation to those with doctor’s 
degrees. The Laboratory was housed as a unit in 
one of the large fraternity buildings. From this 
headquarters, field trips were conducted daily in 
chartered busses, to study Pennsylvania’s natural 
resources and their conservation. 

Evening sessions, under the guidance of elementary 
and secondary education consultants, gave teachers 
the opportunity to relate to their own classroom 
teaching the information gained in the field trips and 
lectures. The Conservation Education Laboratory 
is Pennsylvania’s first step toward developing among 
its teachers a conservation philosophy that should 
carry over into classrooms. 





New Colleges in Connecticut 


DurINnG THE 1947 session of the General Assembly 
of the State of Connecticut, four junior colleges 
were changed to 4-year institutions and granted the 
right to confer degrees, as follows: The Junior Col- 
lege of Connecticut became the University of 
Bridgeport; the Larson Junior College became Larson 
College; Hartford Junior College became Hartford 
College; and Hillyer Junior College became Hillyer 
College. 

By general legislation supplementing the statutes 
which give authority to confer academic degrees, the 
following provisions were made: (1) No application 
for authority to confer degrees may be presented to 
the General Assembly until it has been recommended 
by the State Board of Education; (2)the right to con- 
fer degrees granted to any institution is terminated if 
the State Board of Education, for a period of three 
successive years, withholds its approval of the 
character of the work or the facilities of the institu- 
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tion; (3) the use of the term “junior college” or 
“college” by any institution is prohibited unless it 
is licensed by the State Board of Education or has 
been given the right to confer academic degrees; or 
unless it has used such terms in its name for a period 
of 5 years prior to the effective date of the legislation. 








Study Centers on Latin America 


Tue Carnecie Corporation or New York has | 
granted $250,000 for an experimental 5-year program | 
to develop four permanent university study centers | 
on Latin America. The project will be carried out | 
jointly by the University of North Carolina, the | 
University of Texas, the Tulane University of | 
Louisiana, and Vanderbilt University, with each | 
institution concentrating on a definite geographical | 
area. North Carolina will focus on studies of Span- | 
ish South America; Texas will emphasize Mexico; | 
Tulane will carry on a Middle American program; | 
and Vanderbilt plans to establish an institute of | 
South American studies emphasizing Brazil. 

The program is designed to make comprehensive 
knowledge of Latin America available to students, | 
teachers, businessmen, and Government officials. 

It will provide in each center a stronger under- 
graduate curriculum, broader facilities for graduate | 
work, and expanded library resources. Each center | 
will coordinate its work with the others through an | 
interuniversity committee, annual conferences, co- | 
operative summer schools, and exchange of teachers 
and information. In each of the four universities 
the groundwork for such centers has been laid over 
a period of years. 








Outdoor Course in Biology 


SIXTEEN STUDENTS of the College of Idaho and/ 
their instructor took to the outdoors of eouthens F 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana for a summer ses-/ 
sion in biology. Traveling in an especially con- 

structed bus, the group covered 1,350 miles during | 
the 5-week period (June 9-July 11), as they toured | 
the three States. Small tents were used for shelter 
at eight camps. All camp work was under the} 
direction of student committees. 

By spending an average of 5 hours a day in learning 
to key plants and animals, collecting organisms, and 
studying the ecology of the eight areas, the students 
earned five semester credits. 
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College and Community Relationship Project 


FAMILIAR ACCUSATION leveled at colleges 

is that too often they live in isolation from the 
communities of which they are a part and do not 
direct their students into participation in affairs of 
mature living. From this viewpoint, college life 
exists In a vacuum. 

Most college administrators and faculties admit 
the partial justice of this criticism. Some accept it 
as inevitable because of the nature of the college 
process and therefore attempt to do little to correct 
the situation. 

Mount Union College, a small liberal arts institu- 
tion sponsored by the Methodist Church, has been 
trying to think its way through to a constructive 
program that will meet the problems of contemporary 
life. In cooperation with some of the general boards 
of the Methodist Church, the college is attempting 
to establish itself at the heart of a church and com- 
munity relations program. 

The project was set up on the basis of three prin- 
ciples: To make studies that will aid local churches 
and communities as they seek to adjust to postwar 
life and to community change; to help the churches 
as they seek to work out these adjustments, by 
making the resources of the college available; and 
to lead the college students to an awareness of the 
place of the church and college in the community, in 
order that they may be effective community and 
church people after finishing their college course. 
These principles have been implemented through a 
program of research, of community service, and of 
courses for the student body of Mount Union 
College. 


Research Programs 


Various studies have been made by the personnel 
of the project. One was to find out for a Methodist 
Church administrator whether or not it is desirable 
to start a new church society in a certain community. 
Other studies have been directed along the line of 
analyzing the situation of rural church people, the 
work of the pastor who serves them, and their place 
inthe community. A study made in an urban situ- 
ation, consisting of a census of a city of some sixty- 
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*Visiting professor, Mount Union College. Professor Ortmayer, 
18 One of the men who worked on the project. 
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five thousand persons, utilized the students of both 
Mount Union College and another denominational 
college in the same part of northeastern Ohio. 
Social studies of a township have been started. 
Statistical analysis has been made of the participa- 
tion of adults in the activities of a local church with 
the purpose of devising some simple procedure for 
collecting and analyzing facts about participation in 
church activities. 

All such research is made available to officials who 
might make use of it. Most of the cost is carried 
by the project except in extensive surveys, like the 
city census, where only a portion of the cost of the 
student labor could be carried, the balance being 
paid by a local ministerial association. 


Community Services 


Projects have been worked out which fit into the 
college program for the summer between junior and 
senior years. A series of vacation church schools on 
a work-camp basis has been sponsored in some of the 
needy rural sections of southeastern and central 
Ohio. 

A team of college students goes to live in each of 
the communities. Usually they are located in areas 
that have recently had no full-time minister because 
of the shortage of trained ministers resulting from 
the war. Such projects have been carried out with 
the cooperation of church officials in the area. 
College credit is to be granted to students who com- 
plete all requirements of the summer work program. 

A seminar of rural clergymen has been instituted. 
General mailings are made to rural pastors on a 
variety of problems. A library of rural church books 
has been established. The project aids in many 
small community programs and workshops, helping 
to plan and lead courses through which rural pastors 
and laymen may be aided in their work. Leader- 
ship is supplied for summer conferences, pastors’ 
schools, leadership training schools, youth camps and 
institutes, and other programs of religious and social 
welfare types. 


Student Participation in the Community 


The directors of the project each teach courses in 
the Departments of Religion and Sociology. The 
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courses are offered on a 2-year cycle. One course, 
“Church and Community,” endeavors to help 
students to realize the mutual dependence of rural 
and urban communities and the problems that each 
is facing. 

Many students are participating in team activi- 
ties. They speak in local churches to youth groups, 
women’s societies, men’s brotherhoods, or in the 
regular service of worship; conduct panel discussions; 
and discuss local problems with youth groups. An 
attempt is made to help students to know the 
opportunities of full-time religious work and to 
direct their attention to such vocational purposes. 

Many young people with a strong religious pur- 
pose and the desire to be community workers do 


not know how to make themselves effective. The 
training of students in techniques, therefore, is felt 
to be of particular importance. 


In Conclusion 


While the general boards of the Methodist Church | 


supply most of the money, the college has complete 
control over the program ‘The personnel of the 
project consists of one man who has had wide ex- 
perience in rural work, and another in urban prob- 
lems. They were chosen with the idea that together 
they might work out patterns, programs, and tech- 


niques by which urban and rural America might | 


come closer together. In the center is the college, 
a vital part of community and church life. 





Graduate Program in History 


A New Procram In AMERICAN History being in- 
troduced this fall at the Graduate School of the 
University of Rochester is a departure from the 
traditional. The program is designed to train out- 
standing college teachers capable of inspiring students 
with enthusiasm for the subject and of cultivating a 
broad view of history that will make clear the values 
of liberty and democracy. 

Under this plan, a limited number of fellowships, 
not more than 5 each year, are granted to selected 
candidates for study leading to the doctor of philos- 
ophy degree in American history. Recipients are 
chosen on the basis of personality, academic records, 
and enthusiasm for teaching. The program will be 
given a 5-year trial period. Part of the funds to 
support it have been contributed by interested citi- 
zens of Rochester. The first 4 fellowships have been 
awarded to candidates who began their work for a 
Ph. D. degree this fall. They were chosen from 
among 30 applicants in all parts of the country. 

The program places primary emphasis on the 
preparation of effective future college teachers, 
rather than research specialists or scholars in 
restricted fields. It will cultivate among students 
a broad view of history, and deliberately attempt to 
get away from the minutiae in historical research. 
It also will sponsor intimate association of students 
with each other and with members of the history 
department; and through creation of “a company 
of scholars,” will encourage spirit and enthusiasm 
such as are now often lost in large graduate depart- 
ments and schools. 
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The department of history will require that each 


student under this program prepare for teaching by: | 
(1) Teaching a section of History 1-2 under direct | 
supervision of a senior member of the department; | 








and (2) delivering in the course of each year, 10_ 


other lectures on topics selected with a view to his | 
These lectures will receive | 


individual interests. 
from senior members of the department frank, friend- 
ly criticism in terms of teaching effectiveness, his- 
torical soundness and breadth, and delivery. 

To a large degree, students will be thrown on their 
own resources in special fields of their choosing. It 
is expected, however, that as a part of a more detailed 
program, all will be required to take courses in Euro 


pean-American cultural relations, bibilography and | 


criticism, the philosophy of history, and historians. 





New Federal Security Administrator 


Witn Cuter Justice Frep M. Vinson adminis | 
tering the oath of office, Oscar Ross Ewing was 


sworn in August 27 as Federal Security Administra 
tor. Mr. Ewing was appointed by President Trv- 
man to head up the Government health, education, 


and security programs, for which the Federal Secur-| 
The Office of Education | 


ity Agency is responsible. 
is a constituent unit of this Agency. 


The President named Watson Miller, whom Mr./ 


Ewing succeeds, as Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization in the Department of Justice. 
Mr. Ewing, a native of Greensburg, Ind., at one 
time was a law partner with Charles Evans Hughes. 
At Harvard, where he obtained his law degree, 
Mr. Ewing was editor of the Harvard Law Review. 
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Opinions Concerning the Humanities 


IXTY-FIVE EDUCATORS from 30 colleges 

and universities in 8 southern States met recently 
at Tulane University in a 2-day conference on the 
humanities. The conference was called by Dean 
Roger P. McCutcheon of the Tulane Graduate 
School, who invited professors of English, philosophy, 
and classical and modern languages to discuss ways 
of vitalizing the teaching of humanities. 

A feature of the conference was a difference of 
opinion concerning the teaching of the humanities. 
Cleanth Brooks, professor of English at Louisiana 
State University, expressed one point of view, and 
Howard Mumford Jones, professor of English at 
Harvard University, expressed another. 


Emphasis on Critical Spirit 


Professor Brooks maintained that colleges must 
reevaluate the Ph. D. in English. At the present 
time English Ph. D.’s are in some sense specialists 
in the raw materials of culture, but rarely artists or 
craftsmen or even skilled artisans. As a result of 
graduate training that emphasizes the history of 
literature more than the understanding and analysis 
of “literature as literature,” the average English 
professor tends to become a “mere antiquarian,” he 
said. 

Confessing that he did not “bring a new bag of 
curricular tricks,” Professor Brooks urged that the 
English curriculum be infused with the critical spirit. 
Every student of literature must learn “how to 
read” a literary document, but this will not be 
achieved unless the ultimate importance of literary 
criticism is recognized and professors do not bolt 
their primary responsibility of evaluating the litera- 
ture they teach. He suggested that criticism of this 
nature might imply a set of universal criteria of 
poetic and literary excellence. This point was 
challenged by several, who cautioned that the view 
might lead to absolutism and conventionalism in 
literary criticism. 


Emphasis on Value Judgments 


Professor Jones said that the humanities have been 
too complacent about their rights to make value 
judgments of man and the nature of man; and that 
the humanistic studies must learn from the findings 
of the social sciences, which have discovered new 
modes of understanding of human nature in the last 
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half century. Until we reunite the social sciences 
with the humanities, and stop being concerned only 
with “literature as literature” or “philosophy as 
philosophy,” we will be helpless to solve the basic 
educational problem of our age. 

Admitting that he was frightened by the crisis in 
modern civilization implied by the presence of atomic 
bombs, Professor Jones said that “the most desperate 
need of the world today is intercultural understand- 
ing.” ‘To meet this need colleges and universities 
throughout the world should develop programs on 
broader lines than ever before. In America, this 
would imply the study of the ways of thought in 
India, China, and Russia, since such knowledge is 
far more important than standard courses in the 
humanities. 

A recurring claim made by humanists is that the 
humanities train students to make value judgments 
in the light of past wisdom—that they lead students 
to distinguish the false from the true and the better 
from the worse. ‘Within a limited area the claim is 
true,” Professor Jones said, but he pointed out that 
the area is so limited that the humanities cannot be 
considered the sole guardians of wisdom. 

As for “education of taste” Professor Jones com- 
mented, “I personally believe the marketing of the 
25-cent book has done more for reading than all the 
English departments put together.” 

He claimed that graduate schools in colleges and 
universities today are incapable of preparing teachers 
to give “the kind of education designed to achieve 
a broadening vision of time and space.” These 
‘Research Training Institutes,” as he termed them, 
are simply organizations “in which we create more 
and more specialists who in turn create more and 
more specialists at a time when we are all seeking 
simplicity and unity.” He recommended the or- 
ganization of “Graduate Colleges,” where teachers 
with broad understanding in all humanistic studies 
could be prepared for positions in liberal arts colleges. 


Additional Comments 

A teacher of an adult education course in “Great 
Books,” Professor John Osman, of Southwestern at 
Memphis, Tenn. made a plea, in the interest of 
making “citizens of the world,” for the inclusion of 
the great Eastern classics in every list of great books, 
such as the Mahabarata, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Book 
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of Tao, Buddha’s Sermon at Benares, and the Koran. 

Gung-Hsing Wang, consul general of China to 
New Orleans and author of The Chinese Mind, 
approved this suggestion. When the scientific 
knowledge of the West and the wisdom and philoso- 
phy of the East are moulded into a foundation for 
future world civilization, he said, “the one world will 
then be truly dawning on this earth.” Stating that 
the wisdom of the East may serve as a direction 
finder to human destiny, he said: “‘Her treasure is 
general and vague, and needs the methods of scien- 


tific inquiry of the West for its development.” The 
new world culture must be based on freedom, scien- 
tific concepts of knowledge, and “the socialized 
conscience.” ‘The individuals of the West,” he 
thought, “are free from most of the bondage that 
binds other peoples.... You have scientific 
knowledge at your disposal. By developing your 


socialized conscience and by grafting a spiritual out- | 


look of life upon your sturdy foundation of a growing 
civilization, your future and the future of mankind 
is bright and unlimited.” 





Civic Education Project at Colgate 


Cotcate University is this fall reviving its project 
in civic education begun in 1935 but discontinued in 
1943 because of the war. The University will send 
10 of its top ranking students in political science to 
Washington for a semester of study starting in 
September. These 10 students, selected for their 
personal qualities as well as scholarship, will devote 
full time in the Capital to political science studies. 
Their principal subjects will be Political Parties, 
Congress and the Legislative Process, Pubsic Admin- 
istration, and Probiems in Pubiic Administration. 

Contact with governmental officials will be a 
feature of the Washington study program. In their 
study of political parties, for example, the Colgate 
students will meet with party leaders and represen- 
tatives of pressure groups and special interests, thus 
looking directly into the role played by each in the 
determination of public policy. The study of ad- 
ministration likewise will include observation of the 
procedures and operation of an administrative office 
in which students will frequently be placed. In 
addition to attending the sessions of Congress and 
congressional committees, it is expected that students 
will work in the offices of Congressmen during part 
of the period. 





Princeton Study of Educational 
Procedure 


In HicHer Epucation for April 1, 1947, it was 
announced that Princeton University had been 
granted $200,000 by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York for a 5-year project to make an analysis 
of the development of students and a study of educa- 
tional procedure at the University. The project is 
now under way. Frederick Stephan, a professor of 
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sociology and statistics now on leave from Cornell 
University, is serving as director and executive 
secretary of the project; and President Dodds has 


appointed an executive committee of 10 faculty | 


members to assist with the survey. An advisory 
committee and a panel of technical experts also will 
assist in the work. 

It has been announced that the investigation is to 








begin with a statistical analysis of university records | 


of the student’s standing at entrance, his scholastic 


aptitude rating, and his academic and extracurricular | 


needs. 


The studies are to range from an examina- | 


tion of the experience of special groups—such as | 


veterans, students of high standing, and exceptional 
cases—to specific studies of instructional techniques 
carried out under specific conditions. The project 
will go, so far as possible, into a critical examination 
of residential university life, including both instruc- 
tional methods and programs and extracurricular 
activities, to determine their results as measured by 
the intellectual, moral, and physical development of 
the students. 





Harvard Summer School To Reopen 


Tue Harvarp SumMER Scuoot of Arts and Sciences 
and of Education will resume operations in the 
summer of 1948, after a suspension of 6 years. The 
only important difference between the revived school 


and its prewar predecessor will be the length of the | 


term: the session has been lengthened from 6 to 8 
weeks. The faculty recommended this change in the 
belief that summer courses should be the exact 
equivalent of courses offered during the regular 
academic year, with the same number of classes, the 
same standards and assignments, and the same 
opportunities for a “reading period.” 

The Graduate School of Education will be an 
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integral part of the Summer School, and it is expected 
that a number of other graduate schools will offer 
work in connection with the Summer School. Con- 
ferences on education and on social relations will be 
held, and opportunities will be given for organized 
trips and field observations in Boston and _ its 
environs. 





Conferences on ROTC Problems 


PROBLEMS OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
Corps have been considered at a series of five 3-day 
regional conferences, the first of which was held at 
Georgia School of Technology, in August. During 
these conferences, officials of institutions at which 
ROTC units are now established, or are in process 
of establishment, and Army officers there on duty 
with the ROTC, met with representatives of the 
Army agencies concerned with the conduct of the 
ROTC program. A full expression of views on the 
ROTC program was sought. 

A national ROTC conference will be held i in mid- 
October at the War Department. Representatives 
of various educational associations will meet with 
representatives of War Department agencies. 





University of Massachusetts Created 


By LEGISLATIVE ACTION, Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, at Amherst, has become the University of 
Massachusetts. This event is a logical one in the 
historic development of the institution. 

The institution was founded in 1863, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Morrill Land Grant Act 
of 1862, as a college of agriculture and horticulture. 
For half a century it stressed agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Limited courses in natural sciences 
and liberal arts were first developed as supporting 
courses only. The pressure of students desiring 
major work in these fields, however, led to a change 
in 1931, when the institution became Massachusetts 


| State College. 


Student pressure toward a broader curriculum 
mounted steadily in spite of the depression and a 
restricted enrollment. The war and its aftermath 
gave fresh impetus to a tendency, already strong, 
to demand some form of higher education for every 
qualified boy and girl. As a result of these pressures 
and the logical direction of its growth, the college 
attained university status in May 1947. 

By the time this status was officially attained, a 
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branch at Fort Devens, Mass., had been in full 
operation for 7 months. This branch made possible 
the assimilation of 2,000 veteran students in addi- 
tion to the normal quota of 2,400 enrollees at Am- 
herst. These veterans are now to have opportunity 
to obtain 2 years of basic college training at Fort 
Devens before transferring to the main campus in 
Amherst, or to some other college. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 


tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From U. S. Office of Education 


Directory of Colleges and Universities Offering 
Graduate Courses Leading to Master's and Doctor's 
Degrees, 1940-1945, compiled by Ernest V. Hollis and 
Herbert C. Mayer. 15 p. proc. Free. 

Lists institutions offering graduate programs, the persons in 


charge, and the number of master’s and doctor’s degrees granted 
by each institution in the 5-year period. 


Teacher Placement, Registration, and Related Sero- 
ices, 1947, by Benjamin W. Frazier. 6th rev. 10 
p., proc. (Circular No. 209.) Free. 


Lists and describes briefly Nation-wide placement and regis- 
tration services for teachers, including college staff members; 
State department of education services; State employment offices 
having teacher-placement divisions; and other sources of assistance 
in securing teaching positions. A companion to Circular No. 
224, “Suggestions for Securing Teaching Positions.” 


A Bibliography of Materials for the Teaching of 
English to Foreigners, by M. Gordon Brown and Jane 
M. Russell. Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 24p. (Bulletin 1946, No. 20.) 15 
cents, 

A selected list of publications intended to be of assistance to 


foreign teachers of English and to those in the United States who 
are working with non-English-speaking students. 


Rural War Production Training Program—Final 
Report, by the Staff of the Program. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 72 p. 
(Bulletin 1946, No. 11.) 20 cents. 
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Describes the program which originally provided training to 
farm youth not needed on farms, to enable them to obtain em- 
ployment in defense industries, and which later prepared farm 
youth to produce more food. 


Non-Government Publications 


Pamphlets 

CIER Handbook: Organizations with Programs for 
International Educational Reconstruction, by the Com- 
mission for International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. The Commission, 744 Jackson Place, NW,, 
Washington 6, D. C., Feb. 1947. Ist edition. 39 p. 
Free from the Commission. 


Contains compact sketches of the work of 153 organizations 
working on some phase of relief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction 
for the war-devastated areas. 


A Guide to the Development of Programs for the 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences—A Report of 
the Committee on Institute Curriculums, J. Cayce 
Morrison, chairman. 75 p. (University of the 
State of New York Bulletin, No. 1332, Jan. 2, 1947.) 

A guide for State and local officials in developing the institutes 


of applied arts and sciences currently being established in New 


York. 


Books 

Equalizing Educational Opportunities Beyond the 
Secondary School, by Ordway Tead. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1947. 53 p. 


The Inglis lecture, 1947. Concludes that the Federal Govern- 
ment will have to affirm a new relationship to the conduct of 
higher education from the points of view both of equalizing oppor- 
tunities and of making more adequate provisions. 


The School in the American Social Order, by Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1947. 880 p. $5. 


The major premise of this volume is that educational policies 
and practices must be viewed in their broad social settings. The 
development of colleges and universities, as well as other types of 
educational institutions, is therefore presented as interwoven 
with the economic, cultural, and political elements that pro- 
duced the social order in a particular period of American life. 


State University of Iowa Memoirs. Iowa City; 
University of Iowa Press, 1947. (1) Amos Noyes 
Currier, by Luelle M. Wright. 7lp. $1. (2) George 
Thomas White Patrick, by Herbert Martin: (a) An 
Autobiography; (b) Teacher and Philosopher. 180 p. 
$2. (3) William Galt Raymond, by B. J. Lambert. 
52 p. $1. (4) Charles Bundy Wilson, by Nellie 
Slayton Aurner. 77 p. $l. 


These four volumes (paper-covered) constitute the first of a 
series of memoirs of men who have performed distinguished 
service at the State University of Iowa. 
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A History of the Problems of Education, by John §, 
Brubacher. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Inc., 1947. 688 p. $4. 


A “longitudinal” approach to the history of education, in which 
each chapter traces the development, from antiquity to the 
present, of some major educational concept, form, or practice of 
education. Contains a chapter (39 pages) on higher education 
and one (32 pages) on the professional education of teachers, 


A Twentieth Century Congress, by Estes Kefauver 
and Jack Levin. New York, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 1947. 236p. $3. 


This volume deals with the revamping of our legislative ma- 
chinery with a view to strengthening representative democracy, 


University Extension in Action, by Russell M. 
Grumman, with eight collaborators. (University of 
North Carolina Extension Bulletin, vol. 26, no. 1, 
July 1946.) 175 p. $1. 

A history and description of extramural services and activities 
at the University of North Carolina. 


The University of Chattanooga: Sixty Years, by 
Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., The University, 1947. 271 p. $3. 


A history of the University of Chattanooga as seen through 
the eyes of the librarian and a professor of the University. The 
first third of the book deals with the University prior to its modern 
ization in 1904. The remaining two-thirds is devoted to the 
development of the college since that date. 
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